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CHAPTER XXIII, 


A Few hours after Miss Tyrrell’s appear- 
ance in her brother's study, there was 
nothing of which John Tyrrell was more 
convinced than that he owed her a debt of 
gratitude for her most timely arrival. A 
few minutes later, he told himself, and he 
would have thrown away the self-restraint 
of two years, he would have deprived him- 
self of all he had diplomatised during the 
last two months to effect, he would have 
allowed himself to be deceived by what 
he knew to be in reality one of the great 
obstacles in his way, Selma’s feeling for 
him as an old friend ; he would have been 
carried away by the opportunity, by her 
beauty and gentleness, like a mere boy. 
The knowledge gave a shock to his self- 
respect, to his reliance on his own judge- 
ment, which caused him to pull himself up 
sharply, and mature his plans with a 
deliberate coolness and _ self-repression, 
intensified by the touch of self-contempt 
with which he did it. The air was 
already full of reports about himself and 
Selma, and some of these reports, it seemed 
to him, must inevitably come to her ears 
before long; but he renewed his deter- 
mination to give her time to get thoroughly 
used to them; possibly, he thought, by 
the end of the season she might even have 
come to the point of wondering why he 
did not propose if every one was expecting 
him to do so ; in any case, when she should 





have arrived at the point of looking upon 
his doing so as a matter of probability, her 
present affectionate gratitude to him would 
become a help and not a hindrance, He 
would wait until the end of the season, he 
resolved, and then he would speak. 

The rush of the season grew fast and 
furious as May gave place to June, the long 
days and short nights—an arrangement of 
nature transposed by society—went by in 
an incessant round of gaiety, and among all 
the fluctuating objects of society’s interest, 
there were two subjects of gossip which 
never flagged. One was Miss Tyrrell’s 
marriage with Lord Ellingham, which was 
to take place in the first week of July ; the 
other, infinitely more interesting, as leaving 
room for unlimited conjecture, was the 
expected engagement of Miss Malet and 
Mr. Tyrrell. In one respect only, so far, 
were Tyrrell’s calculations at fault. There 
was perhaps only one person in the London 
world who was utterly innocent and 
ignorant as to any such report, and that 
person was Selma herself. 

Selma was not standing either the 
fatigues or the admiration of the present 
season so well as she had stood them 
during the two last. She was rather 
harder and more reckless in manner, and 
she was thinner; but it was said that 
she was more beautiful than ever for the 
little flush which was now so often in her 
cheeks. 

The first week of July came with sun- 
shine such as is not often seen in London, 
bringing not only Miss Tyrrell’s wedding- 
day, but also an event which Helen con- 
sidered infinitely more important than any 
number of fashionable marriages. Hum- 
phrey’s picture of “Imogen” had mora 
than justified the prophecies as to its being 
the picture of the year; it had made such 
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a sensation as no picture, not relying for 
its success on the popularity or cheap 
sentiment of its subject, had achievad for 
many years. It was well understood in 
the art world that it was not the temporary 
sensation of a season, a popular craze which 
would die away, to be succeeded by some- 
thing different, but the lasting mark made 
by a true artist on his time, and when, in 
the spring, a vacancy occurred among the 
Royal Academicians, it was a foregone 
conclusion among the Associates that Hum- 
phrey Cornish was the man to fill it. 

The election took place rather later in 
the summer than usual—on the first of 
July—and on the following morning Selma, 
coming downstairs about eleven o'clock, 
opened the studio door, and found Hum- 
phrey there alone. 

‘t May I come in, Humphrey ?” she said, 
with a pretty touch in her voice that was 
half-patronage, half-deference. “I want 
to congratulate the new R.A.” 

Humphrey turned to her, brush in hand, 
with a smile of invitation. 

“Come in by all means, Selma,” he 

answered. ‘I don’t see you here often, 
now.” 
“No,” she assented, with a little sigh 
as of a victim to circumstances, as she 
came up to look at the work he was doing. 
**T’m so busy, Humphrey.” 

He studied her face for a moment with- 
out speaking. She was looking better 
that morning than she had been doing 
lately—less feverish and over-excited—but 
perhaps for that very reason the rather 
hard and imperious expression, which now 
underlay with always increasing distinct- 
ness all the transient phases which passed 
across her face, was more than usually 
apparent in spite of her smile, 

“ As you say,” said Humphrey, quietly, 
“you are very busy !” 

“Tt’s a regular treadmill,” she said, with 
a light laugh. “I shall retire for the 
season after Miss Tyrrell’s wedding to- 
morrow, I think. Thereis not much more 
to come, and I think I’ve done my duty. 
Thank goodness I shall have no more 
work at the theatre after to-morrow night.” 
The next night was to be the last of 
Tyrrell’s season. ‘ But this is not saying 
what I came to say,” she went on again, 
with that little touch of patronage which 
a vainer man than Humphrey could not 
have resented, it was so pretty and uncon- 
scious, ‘You are really elected, Hum- 
phrey! Iam so delighted.” 

“ Thanks,” answered Humphrey, simply. 








“T met your president the other night,” 
she said, “and I told him that if he re- 
signed his own position to you it would 
be an entirely insufficient reward for the 
trouble I gave you over the sittings for 
‘Imogen.’ I hope you will bury my 
shortcomings in oblivion, under the cir- 
cumstances. This is nice, Humphrey,” 
she added, turning to the canvas by which 
they were still standing. ‘‘ What are you 
going to do with it ?” 

Almost for the first time Humphrey 
tacitly declined to discuss his work with 
her. 

“Tt’s only a beginning,” he said, lifting 
it from the easel as he spoke, “I shall not 
work at it any more this morning.” 

“Tt looks pretty,” responded Selma, 
turning carelessly and uncomprehendingly 
away. ‘' Where is Helen, Humphrey? [ 
want to talk to her before I go out.” 

All the world was going that afternoon 
to a large garden party—one of the regu- 
lar events of the season, and touchingly 
alluded to by Miss Tyrrell on this occasion 
as her last appearance. The interest at- 
tached to the relation between Selma and 
Tyrrell in the eyes of society had height- 
ened as time added a touch of mystery to 
them, and every large party was spiced by 
the excitement of watching their proceed- 
ings. This particular garden party, the 
garden being very large and rambling, had 
a reputation for advancing such affairs con- 
siderably, and public hope and anticipation 
had been concentrated upon it accordingly 
for some time past. 

‘Everybody will be here of course,” 
sighed Miss Tyrrell, plaintively, as she and 
Selma, followed by Tyrrell, made their 
way across the hall through the increasing 
stream of new arrivals to the drawing- 
room, where their hostess was receiving. 
‘‘How do you do?” nodding effusively 
to some friends who were too far off to 
hear her. ‘It will be dreadfully trying, 
dear girl ; almost worse than to-morrow,” 
she added, alluding to her wedding-day 
with an agitated flutter which did duty 
for a blush, and, before Selma could do 
more than smile sympathetically, the 
human stream behind them had to stay its 
course while they were being shaken hands 
with by their hostess with the effusive 
cordiality due to one of the features of 
her party. A few minutes later Miss 
Tyrrell, having coyly allowed herself to 
be appropriated for the moment by 
Lord Ellingham, who was one of the first 
people they met, Selma and Tyrrell passed 
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slowly through the animated, smartly- 
dressed crowd out on to the terrace to- 
gether, shaking hands, or bowing and 
smiling to every second person they met, 

It was not wonderful that Miss Malet 
never entered a room full of people without 
making a sensation. There was something 
about her apart from her beauty and grace, 
apart from the exquisite self-possession of 
manner which social success had brought 
her, that separated her from the crowd 
under any circumstances. To-day, in one 
of the soft white frocks which she affected 
a great deal that summer, with a large hat 
framing her bright and animated face in 
curves which seemed to emphasize its 
beauty, her loveliness was perfect. 

There was no pause in the babel of talk 
and laughter which came from every part 
of the wide stone terrace; but there was 
hardly one among all the crowd of people 
thronging it from end to end who did not 
glance at her again and again as she stood 
with Tyrrell close to her just outside one 
of the drawing-room windows, talking and 
laughing with the numerous admirers who 
had gathered round her dizsestiy she 
appeared. 

“By Jove, she is a beauty!” 

The comment was made in a low voice 
by a man at the extreme end of the terrace, 
and his companion answered him in the 
same tone with a laugh, which, slight as it 
was, was as insolent as the eyes with which 
he was staring full at Selma. 

“Tyrrell is not the man tc give himself 
away as he’s doing for nothing,” he said, 
“ How long do you give them ?” 

It was an unusually wide stone terrace 
running the whole length of the fine old 
house, and a flight of three or four wide 
stone steps with low stone balusters led 
down to the garden, which stretched away 
from it; but, large as the terrace was, it 
provided scarcely breathing space, much 
less elbow room, for the crowd of people 
who were congregated on it and on the 
steps, and there abruptly terminated. 
Everything was bathed now in glorious 
July sunshine, the grey stone of the house, 
which made such an effective background ; 
the gay colours of the women’s dresses ; 
the bright flowers and green trees in the 
garden. But the latter were brilliant and 
sparkling with moisture. A great deal of 
rain had fallen in the night, and even in 
the morning, and only a few enterprising 
spirits had ventured forth from the terrace 
to walk up and down on the wet grass and 
gravel; consequently, the guests invited 








with a view to the space afforded by the 
lawns and walks, were politely squeezing 
one another to the verge of suffocation 
in a space which would not comfortably 
have accommodated a quarter of the 
number, 

It was evidently the thing to remain on 
the terrace; but Selma had not reigned 
for two seasons for nothing, and she 
objected strongly and speedily. 

“Tt’s suffocating!” she was saying to 
Tyrrell, as she stood at the top of the 
steps. ‘How stupid to stay here. Let 
us go and see who is in the garden. No; 
I don’t want to speak to Lady Latter, Mr. 
Tyrrell,” she added, imperiously, as he 
returned the bow of that lady, who was 
making her way slowly in their direction. 
**T don’t like her, and I don’t know how 
you can. Come along !” 

Lady Latter had several men in attend- 
ance, and she was talking and laughing 
as recklessly as usual; but her eyes were 
following Tyrrell and Selma as they passed 
alone together a few paces down the 
garden before Miss Malet became again 
the centre of a small group of people 
who had come up from the lawn to shake 
hands. 

One of Lady Latter’s train saw the 
direction in which she was looking, and 
laughed. 

“Tyrrell’s in luck,” he said—he was 
rather young and inexperienced, and Lady 
Latter was educating him, she said. 
** When will it be announced, I wonder ? ” 
And then he caught Lady Latter’s eye, and 
wondered what in the world he had said 
to make her look as she did. 

** Possibly,” she said, with an odd ring 
in her voice, “when there is something 
to be announced! Don’t be so knowing, 
Jack!” 

“Tm not!” he protested, eagerly, and 
inadvertently. ‘ I mean,” as she laughed, 
it’s a fact, you know. Every one says 
so. I can’t think why theyshould go on 
keeping it dark, when everybody knows 
gg 

“Tt does seem odd,” returned Lady 
Latter, derisively. ‘Jack, don’t be a 
fool!” 

There was no derision in her eyes, 
though, and she seemed to be hardly 
aware when her disciple excused himself 
rather huffily, and departed. Her face was 
hard and preoccupied, and it had not 
softened or altered at all, though she had 
exchanged many words and much rather 
loud laughter on her way, when a few 
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minutes later she found her way to where 
Miss Tyrrell was holding a farewell 
reception. 

“Dear Lady Latter,” she exclaimed, 
pressing the hand Lady Latter offered 
her, tenderly—there was hardly a woman 
in London for whom she had a greater 
natural dislike, “I was afraid I should 
miss you. It is so difficult to see every 
one.” 

“Tt is difficult to see any one in such a 
crush,” returned Lady Latter. She paused 
an instant, and then went on with a laugh 
which grated painfully on Miss Tyrrell’s 
refined and artistic ear. “ And I think 
we are all occupied in watching the pro- 
gress of your brother’s little romance. It’s 
really too kind of him to give us so much 
to talk about.” 

Miss Tyrrell replied with a little non- 
committal laugh she had adopted for such 
occasions, and Lady Latter drew a little 
closer to her. 

“Tt must be a great relief to you to feel 
that you are not leaving your brother 
alone for long,” she said, and the words 
contrasted oddly with the hard tone in 
which she spoke, and with the expression 
of her eyes, as they rested on Miss Tyrrell’s 
face. Miss Tyrrell saw only the opportunity 
for an attitude and not the trap, and fell 
into the latter with promptitude and de- 
spatch, “It is!” she said. “It is! How 
could I have brought myself to leave him 
alone }” 

“Then he is going to marry her?” 
Lady Latter’s tone was carelessness itself ; 
but there was a note in it which brought 
Miss Tyrrell to herself with a sudden cold 
shock of reality, though she could not have 
said the next instant what had so startled 
her. She had said rather more than she 
had meant to say, but it was of no con- 
sequence, she thought. 

“Now that is hardly fair, dear Lady 
Latter !” she said, “to take advantage of me 
like that! But, as it is you who ask the 
question, I don’t mind admitting the truth. 
As it is not public property yet, however, 
I need not ask you to say nothing, I am 
sure.” 

Lady Latter laughed again. 

“To say nothing!” she said, in what 
Miss Tyrrell condemned as a singularly 
inartistic voice, “No! I shall say nothing, 
of course ! What has become of Miss Malet? 
Oh, there she is on the lawn!” 

Lady Latter stood for a moment, 
motionless, with her black eyes fixed upon 


Tyrrell as peculiarly unpleasant ; then she 
moved away without another word. 

“She is certainly the rudest woman in 
London!” was Miss Tyrrell’s mental 
comment, 

Selma’s movement towards the garden 
had been followed by half the people on 
the terrace, and she and Tyrrell had 
drifted apart in the moving kaleidoscope 
of men and women into which the 
smooth lawn was transformed. She 
was standing at the end of the garden, 
talking to Julian Heriot, and as the stream 
continued to flow from the terrace she 
laughed lightly. 

“‘T came off the terrace to get away 
from the crowd,” she said, ‘and now the 
crowd is here! How delicious this garden 
would be with no one in it.” 

“Am I to take that as a hint, Miss 
Malet?” was Heriot’s response. 

‘“No, no!” she answered, laughing, 
“of course not! Only a garden always 
seems to me to be spoilt by this kind of 
thing, don’t you know. It should be 
quiet and peaceful.” There was a look in 
her eyes, as she spoke, which Heriot had 
very seldom seen in them—a look as 
though the picture her words had brought 
before her had touched her. She turned 
away from the crowd as she finished, and 
Heriot walked by her side, looking at 
her for a moment, before he said, rather 
suddenly : 

* Tyrrell will miss his sister very much.” 

Selma started as though his words had 
recalled her to the present, and lifted a 
pair of innocent, unconscious eyes to his 
face. 

“T’m afraid he will,” she said. ‘“ Poor 
Mr. Tyrrell! It is rather sad for him, 
isn’t it?” 

“ He will marry, perhaps,” said Heriot, 
his dark, cynical eyes looking straight into 
hers, Selma came to a full stop, her 
cheeks flushing with astonishment and 


amusement. ‘‘ Marry!” she cried. ‘' Mr. 
Tyrrell marry! Ob, what an idea, Mr. 
Heriot |” 


“Ts there any reason against it?” re- 
turned Heriot, carelessly moving to con- 
tinue their walk. ‘‘ He is—quite eligible.” 

“T suppose he is,” said Selma, thought- 
fully. ‘I wonder why he never has 
married. How odd it would be!” 

‘Should you be pleased, Miss Malet?” 

“1T4” answered Selma, glancing at him 
with wondering eyes. ‘ I—yes—of course, 
I suppose I should, if he married a nice 





Selma with an expression which struck Miss 





woman.” 
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Julian Heriot made no comment, and 
they strolled on in silence for a few 
minutes, They had wandered gradually— 
and unconsciously on Selma’s part—away 
from the crush on the lawn down a shady 
path which led to the second garden, 
separated from the other by a high old 
yew hedge. At the bottom of the path, 
Selma turned absently, as if to retrace 
their steps, and Heriot stopped short. 

‘Miss Malet,” he said, “I’m going to 
make a fool of myself.” He spoke so 
quietly that Selma glanced at him in 
doubt as to whether she had heard aright, 
and then she saw that his thin, clever face 
was quite white, even to the lips. ‘ No- 
body could be more keenly alive than I 
am,” he pursued, deliberately, ‘to the 
imbecility of what I am goingtosay. I’ve 
argued the matter out with myself over 
and over again. There’s not the faintest 
reason why you should like me; you've 
given me no more encouragement than 
you've given to dozens of men. I should 
be a preposterous match for you. There’s 
nothing to be said against it that I’ve not 
said to myself. But, Miss Malet, will you 
be my wife?” 

Selma had heard him through with a 
face which, by the time he ended, was 
nearly as white as his own. She had 
heard the last words, many a time before, 
from all sorts of men, and had answered 
them gently always, though often with 
little distress of mind for the speaker. 
Bat, in this case, not only was the shock 
of surprise inexpressible, but there was 
something in Julian Heriot’s tone and 
manner—something desperately hopeless 
and reckless, in spite of his perfect quiet, 
that made the position terribly painful. 

*‘Oh, Mr. Heriot !” she said, in a low, 
grieved voice. Oh, Mr. Heriot!” 

“T am not quite idiot enough,” he went 
on, in the same tone, “to think of telling 
you what I feel. I’ve not had much 
respect for love all my life, and I can’t 
talk about it now. Very likely I shouldn’t 
make you happy. I’ve never made myself 
happy; but—lI would try.” He stopped 
abruptly, and a little soft cry came from 
Selma, 

“Please don’t say any more,” she said. 
“Tm very, very sorry, Mr. Heriot ; but 
it’s impossible, it’s quite impossible. Oh, 
what can I say ?” 

A little twitch passed across his face, 
and there was au instant’s silence. Then 
he said : 

“Thanks, Don’t trouble. It was my 





Shall we go back 


mistake entirely. 
now %” 

“‘T am so sorry, Mr. Heriot.” 

** Please don’t think of it,” he repeated, 
turning as he spoke and moving by her 
side in the direction from which they had 
come. ‘Beautiful grounds these are, 
aren’t they?” The indomitable cynicism 
which would not spare its own pain even 
to the extent of acknowledging it, the 
contrast between the last words and the 
set white face with which he spoke, shook 
Selma as no words could have done. She 
could do or say nothing to make it easier 
for him; but she could spare him the 
polite conversation he evidently intended 
to compel himself to keep up; and she 
sat down on a garden seat which was 
fitted into a recess cut in the thick yew 
hedge. 

“T—I will stop here a little while, I 
think,” she said ; “it is so hot. Don’t— 
don’t let me keep you, Mr. Heriot.” She 
held out her hand as she spoke, lifting 
her eyes for an instant to his face. He 
took her hand, pressed it for a moment 
sharply in his, and then dropped it and 
turned away, leaving her without another 
word, 

Selma watched him out of sight with 
liquid, pitying eyes, and, as he disappeared, 
the expression seemed to die gradually out 
of her face, leaving it very still and inex- 
pressibly weary. It was very quiet in that 
empty corner of the large garden ; from the 
distance came the hum of voices and 
laughter, and from farther off still—a 
strange background to the quiet around her 
—the wonderful subdued roar of London ; 
but the trees were motionless in the hot 
Jaly sunshine, and the air was almost 
oppressively still. Selma had not moved, 
she was sitting just as Heriot had left her, 
a graceful white figure outlined by the 
dark yew hedge behind her, every line of 
her pale, tired face relaxed and softened, 
and with an absent look in her dark eyes, 
when she became vaguely conscious of 
voices somewhere near her, and roused 
herself slowly with a little sigh, She 
turned her head to listen, and from the 
other side of the hedge, her own name, 
uttered by a voice she did not know, 
caught her ear. 

“Selma Malet? No, I’ve not been 
introduced.” 

Selma rose, as she heard the words, 
with a little smile, and stooped to pick up 
her sunshade which lay on the seat by her 
side, As she did so her movement was 
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suddenly arrested, her lips did not close, 
though the smile was a smile no longer, 
as the next words in the same unknown 
voice, a good, full man’s voice, fell on her 
ears. 
“She’s the saddest sight I’ve seen for 
many a day!” 

Selma did not catch the answer. She 
was conscious of a certain confusion of 
brain for a moment, and then it seemed 
to clear again as the voice resumed. 

“A great success you call her! My 
dear fellow, she is the most pitiable failure 
in London. She has genius—splendid 
genius, and she is crushing it out as fast 
as may be in the mill of society.” 

She was standing upright now, white, 
and trembling a little. There was a con- 
fused murmur of response, and then she 
heard : 

“ Look at it for yourself! You remem- 
ber her when she first came out, and you 
saw her the other night. The actual 
deterioration in her is appalling. She made 
a failure last year ; if she had made such 
another this year it might have startled 
her! A success? A mockery! She has 
such a genius that it lights up, in spite of 
herself, a performance below mediocrity ! 
There is no work, no thought, no art in 
what she does, only the innate power which 
she has not yet suppressed. I wonder 
whether she will have to answer some day 
for what she has wasted ! ” 

She was leaning back against the hedge, 
her two hands clutching one another pain- 
fully, and a little inaudible gasp came 
from between her white lips. She had no 
consciousness of listening, no conscious- 
ness of anything but the dreadful, passion- 
less, unknown voice, which seemed to have 
come out of the silence to tell her the 
truth. 

“They said when she first came out 
that she meant working—that she was an 
artist at heart. I wonder whether she 
really supposes that this society business 
has anything to do with art, or I wonder 
how she reconciles it with her old ideas. 
She must have had ideas when she played 
Bianca! By Jove! only two years ago! 
And now she’s content to be the fashion ! 
It’s moral suicide.” 

A resistless wave of roaring, hissing 
sound seemed to surge up over Selma’s 
brain, drowning everything else, and when 
it subsided again everything was still and 
quiet as it had been when she sat alone 
on the garden seat. The owner of the 
voice had passed on. 





A quarter of an hour later one of the 
men-servants came up to Miss Tyrrell in 


the garden. 
* Miss Malet told me to tell you that 
she was gone home, madam,” he said. 





BURNHAM BBECHES ON BANK 
HOLIDAY. 


Ir Eastertide has been wintry and for- 
lorn, and Whitsuntide but the mockery of 
a summer festival, there is still always 
hope for the August Bank Holiday. As 
this is to many the last chance of the year 
for obtaining a fresh full breath of country 
air, anxiously enough are the weather 
prospects discussed; and as the ominous 
clouds come sweeping up in endless pro- 
cession from the south-west, every break 
in their ranks, and every gleam of sunshine 
is hailed with enthusiasm as the harbinger 
of the fine settled weather which ought to 
accompany the joyous harvest month. 

But there seems to be an endless supply 
of those black, thunderous clouds. If the 
sky is clear of them for awhile, their 
masses lurk in huge battalions on the 
horizon. The thunderstorm that forms 
such an important part of the short English 
summer is continually muttering and rum- 
bling in the distance. Yet the weather is 
not utterly hopeless on the eve of the 
great holiday. The thousand and one ad- 
venturous people who hope to “make a 
bit” out of it anyhow, do not despair of it. 
Dealers and costermongers with carts and 
barrows are already on their way to distant 
stations, where experience has shown that 
the much desired ‘‘ bit” may be met with 
under favourable conditions. All night 
long the rumble of wheels may be heard. 
Swing-boats, roundabouts, caravans, are on 
the march, and heavy vans loaded with 
tents and booths, and with provisions for 
the army of holiday makers, who will be 
spread over the country when the day is 
sufficiently advanced, should the day hold 
out the least prospect of fine weather. 

If the morning forecasts are unpromis- 
ing, hope still lurks among the openings in 
the clouds and the occasional bursts of 
sunshine, and as there is clear shining here, 
while there is rain over yonder, there is 
always hope for those who have planned 
more distant expeditions. A shower may 
turn one from Richmond or from Kew, and 
a downpour deter from Hampstead Heath or 
Wimbledon Common; but it takes some- 
thing stronger to put off those intent on 
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going further afield. And thus while local 
traffic is slack, and suburban lines are 
traversed without hindrance from over- 
crowding, no sooner are we launched upon 
a main line expedition, than the experience 
of a Bank Holiday crowd begins. The train 
must have been well packed at Paddington, 
it was rammed tight at Westbourne Park, 
and here, at Ealing, the intending pas- 
sengers are in the plight of the odd boots, 
and brushes and combs, and tooth-powder 
boxes which must be crammed into the 
portmanteau, already threatening to crack 
with repletion. Happily there are no limits 
to the elasticity of railway carriages on such 
occasions. Six on each side and six in the 
centre is the recognised allowance for car- 
riages whose usual complement is eight. 
Beyond that, complaints arise of over- 
crowding. Yet there is a genial toleration 
among those on pleasure bent. Peop:« 
actually squeeze themselves into stil 


smaller compass to make room for new 
comers, Children are packed in here and 
there, and jovial and friendly remarks are 
freely interchanged. 

The bulk of us are for Windsor bound, 
where there are the attractions of the 
Castle, with its state apartments and un- 


rivalled terraces—its chapels, and towers, 
and stately battlements—and the great 
park for rambles and picnics, and the river 
with its charming prospects. But almost 
as many are for higher reaches of the 
Thames, either at Taplow, Maidenhead, or 
Twyford. Still, when the train stops at 
Slough, there is a respectable contingent 
who alight on the platform; and outside 
four or five omnibuses are waiting, whose 
conductors are hailing for the Beeches ; 
and these are all well filled and are driving 
off one after the other. 

The rain, which had been freely rattling 
down during the railway transit, has now 
ceased. The sky is blue, the sun is shin- 
ing. Everything glitters and glistens with 
raindrops, and a delightful freshness and 
fragrance is in the air. The commonest 
of country roads is pleasant with its hedge- 
rows, and tall trees, and the sweep of open 
fields, green, or brown, or golden with the 
coming harvest, as the case may be. It is 
not the road along which the omnibuses 
are tearing, and streams of pedestrians 
are passing; but a quiet road over the 
first railway bridge on the right after leav- 
ing the station, and this seems to lead in 
the direction we want, which is towards 
Stoke Pogis Church. 

“Can I tell you the nearest way to Stoke 








Church? Yes, that I can, and will,” says a 
stout and pleasant-looking man, who, with 
his children, is having a holiday, too, like 
the rest of us. “And what’s more,” he 
adds, with the calm deliberation of one 
who has all the day before him, “ I’ll show 
you the very church itself.” And he leads 
the way—not his way at all, but ours—to- 
wards an opening where a belt of tall trees 
rises against the sky, while over the trees 
appears a taller spire. ‘‘ There, that’s Stoke 
Church, and you follow the road till you 
come to a cross-road—well, it ain’t a cross- 
road because it don’t cross; but anyhow, 
it runs off sharp to the left, and you follow 
that till you come to astile, or it might be 
a gate—I can’t call to mind just now 
whether it’s a stile or a gate, but one or the 
other, there’s a path on the other side of it, 
and you follow that and it wlll bring you 
straight into the churchyard, And what's 
more,” continued the good man, anxious 
that there should not be the slightest mis- 
take about the matter, “I can show you 
the very place if you'll step on a bit further ” 
—steps that led the worthy man still 
further out of his way—‘there, follow 
your eye along that telegraph-post and 
beyond you'll see a cow.” There was the 
post plainly enough, in fact, there were 
dozens of them, a whole row cutting aim- 
lessly as you might think across the 
country ; but the cow was a more definite 
object, especially as it was a black and 
white one. ‘ Yes, that’s the cow, and 
between the post and the cow there lies 
the gate, or it might be a stile,” 

The stile—it is a stile after all, with 
a good, broad top inviting one to rest and 
be thankful, and it leads, or rather shows 
the way, to a pleasant corn-field and 
meadows beyond. Everything is very 
still and tranquil, with the gentle whisper- 
ing of the tall upstanding corn, while the 
shadows of the clouds chase each other 
over the broad fields or rest for a moment 
upon thetall tree-tops, while sunshine lights 
up the red roofs of some quiet homestead, 
with barns and yellow stacks, or gilds the 
quaint gables of some ancient manor 
bosomed among the trees. The path leads 
to where a broad meadow opens upon 
a churchyard with gleaming white tomb- 
stones, and a quaint old church with many 
gables and an ivy-mantled tower, from 
which rises a tall wooden spire which is no 
doubt a faithful renewal of the old original 
spire ; but immediately in the foreground 
rises a curious kind of monument, in the 
form of a cenotaph, planted in the midst 
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of the meadow, which is a memorial of the 
poet Gray, to whose memory, indeed, the 
church itself and all its surroundings seem 
to be unconsciously dedicated. 

It is indeed the very churchyard of the 
“Elegy”; the sight of it carries conviction 
on that point, although it has no longer 
the complete calm and seclusion that 
breathes in the verses of the pcem. For 
one thing, the churchyard has been much 
enlarged, and with its verdant turf and 
beautiful flowers, bears a bright and riant 
aspect, while the frail memorials of the 
rude forefathers of the hamlet, 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture 

deck’d, 

although not altogether wanting, are 
eclipsed by more pretentious memorials of 
the dead in marble and granite. We 
pass through a beautiful but modern lych- 
gate, and along an avenue of beautiful 
roses—beautiful in form and lovely in per- 
fume—to the porch of the old church, 
where at once, 


Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade, 


we may witness all the ancient glamour of 
the scene, For the old yew-tree, where the 
poet has so often rested, is still in full 


growth and vigour. 

The interior of the church, too, is good, 
with its quaint little transepts and the 
ancient chapels that do duty for organ- 
croft or vestry-chamber. There is a 
chimney, by the way, rising from one of 
the transept roofs, that gives a pleasant, 
homely impression. In a corner, too, is a 
modest slab that bears the poet’s name, 
and which traditionally is above his custo- 
mary seat at church. 

“ Yes, that is where Mr, Gray was used 
to sit,” says the cheerful voice of an elderly 
dame who is busy about the place—a nice, 
old-fashioned dame, who is just in keeping 
with the aspect and traditions of the place. 
The church-door stands hospitably open, 
and several groups of visitors are seen 
wandering about the place. 

The old lady can’t be expected to re- 
member the poet, who died some hundred 
and twenty years ago; but she knows all 
about him, speaks of him with respect as 
“Mr. Gray,” and one of the gentlefolks, 
and shows his grave in the churchyard 
beneath the chancel window. ‘ They put 
‘un down here, sir, along with his aunt 
and mother.” It is a plain, old-fashioned 
brick tomb, with a stone slab atop, and an 
inscription written by the poet to the 
memory of an excellent woman, for whom 





his devotion seems to have been the one 
strong passion of his life. 

And judging from the unfailing current 
of pilgrims who visit the churchyard at 
Stoke, the lovers of Gray are a large and 
increasing class, The spot does not attract 
the crowd even on Bank Holidays; but 
hardly a day passes during the summer 
without the visit of a party of Americans, 
“Yes, there's been some American 
young ladies here already,” says the old 
lady—did we not meet them in the lane? 
—‘and I’m glad I come along to-day, 
which is not my regular day, for, being 
Bank Holiday, I shall see many old faces.” 

She has had the care of the church for 
the last sixteen years, and in the cycle of 
Bank Holidays she has come to know 
people who make the pilgrimage every 
year, and who are glad to meet the old 
lady, and chat about bygone days. 

And now adieu to the country church- 
yard, and so by another footpath through 
meadows, where the lowing herd is graz- 
ing, as one cow, on the rich sward. And 
yonder rises the quaint turret of Stoke 
Hospital, founded by one of the dead and 
gone Huntingdons, with its clock and 
many windows; and presently we come 
upon the highway that leads to Farnham 
Royal, a pleasant, winding road, over- 
shadowed by trees, all in their richest 
verdure. A few cyclists whirl past, and 
pedestrians for the “ Beeches”; but the 
stillness and country quietude is profound 
till it is broken by the sound of a high- 
pitched, human voice, raised in warning 
accents: ‘‘Halloa! Halloa! Halloa!” 
Echo faintly repeats the sound, and still 
the cry is repeated in varying startling 
cadence: ‘Halloa! Halloa!” and then a 
shot is heard, and all is still, Has some- 
body shot the persistent crier out? Why, 
no; for here he begins again, in another 
place, After all it is only a man in an 
immense orchard, or fruit garden, scaring 
birds. And still the shouting goes on till 
it fades away in the distance. 

Here is the village of Farnham Royal, 
a three-cornered little village aligned upon 
the cross roads; and we plunge from 
the calm of the country into the turmoil 
of a regular Bank Holiday crowd. Here 
come the breaks and gigs and shandyrans, 
with coaches and four, and phaetons and 
two, and chaisesand one, All of them stop 
at the village, and everybody alights, while 
all the village is at its doors, gazing with 
calm amazement at the gambols of “ they 
Londoners.” Horns are blowing, accor- 
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dions sounding, mouth organs and Jews’ 
harps fill up the gaps in the din, song and 
chaff and strident calls from Harry to 
Jemima and back again add to the general 
braying. Here are laundresses and work- 
girls; Liz and Sal and Emma are in full 
force, they waltz round in the vacant 
spaces, and put the forefathers of the 
hamlet out of countenance by their 
vivacious enquiries, 

‘There ain’t as much talk in the village 
not the whole year through as one of 
them gals gets out in five minutes,” remarks 
a village Hampden. Bat the boys and 
girls look on admiringly. 

“Hey for London town to sing and 
dance, and come out for a jolly Bank 
Holiday.” 

Then the blast of horns and the waver- 
ing notes of key-bugles summon the throng 
to their seats, with the cries of the coach- 
men and threats of being left behind, and 
the jolly crews drive off with cordial 
adieux to the gaping rustics, and still the 
cry is, they come. 

But is there no quicter passage than 
this crowded road? Why, yes; follow the 
main road to a pond, a very dirty pond 
just now, and here a road bears to the 
right past Farnham Cottage, where a tall 
machine, worked by the wind, is pumping 
up water with fitful clank and clatter ; and 
on the left beyond the cottage there is 
a homely, country stile. These winding 
lanes and stiles are features of the country 
as much now as in Gray’s time : 


Thro’ lanes unknown o’‘er stiles they ventured, 


and here again we are in the quiet of the 
country, but babel circles round. 
Still is the toiling hand of care ; 
The panting herds repose ; 
Yet hark! how thro’ the peopled air 
The busy murmur glows. 

It is the buzz of the crowd in the distant 
road—the songs, the shouts, the horns, the 
concertinas, softened and blended into one 
general and not unpleasing hum. Pleasant 
are the fields ; the hedges festooned with 
honeysuckle, and the stiles sbaded by tall 
elms. This is the very country of the 
elm, which grows to a great size and 
flourishes without sign of decay or of dying 
away at the top, as do the élms in London 
parks and suburbs, to a very advanced and 
green old age. But there is not a beech- 
tree to be seen anywhere, so that, if origin- 
ally Buckinghamshire was the country of 
the beeches, it must have changed a good 
deal in the course of ages. Bat, then, we 
have not yet reached Burnham Beeches. 





Nor is there any distinct upstanding 
of any wooded crest to act as a landmark 
in that direction; but after passing a 
pleasant-looking white house which is 
associated with memories of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, and George Grote 
the historian, the road turns into a wooded 
dell where there is a little wooden bridge 
and a quick, sparkling stream, that makes 
a track of brighter verdure as it goes. 
And beyond are the giant trunks of sundry 
beeches, wreathed into all kinds of fantastic 
shapes. Monster beeches both in size 


and growth, hollow and decayed below, 
but still carrying a vigorous growth of 
leaves atop, and rising proudly among a 
tangle of bracken, wild-flower, and under- 
wood. It is just the spot which the poet 
describes as his own peculiar haunt : 


There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 

His listless length at noontide would he stretch 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 


That the spot we now know as Burnham 
Beeches was a favourite resort of Thomas 
Gray the poet, we may infer from his having 
resided so long at his mother’s house at 
Stoke Pogis, and spending the long 
summers there, even when residing the 
rest of the year at Cambridge. And it is 
from this old Burnham wood that he gets 
his general idea of a beech-tree, which to 
us others is, of all British trees, the most 
* genteel,” like a graceful nymph with fair 
and rounded limbs; but to Gray always 
old and gnarled, and everything that, to 
our mind, a beech should not be. 


Where’er the oak’s thick branches stretch 
A broader, browner shade, 

Where’er the rude and moss-grown beech 
O’er canopies the glade. 

Beside some water's rushy brink, 

With me the muse should sit, and think, 


There you have Barnham Beeches to a 
leaf, only if you want to sit and think, 
choose some other day than a Bank 
Holiday. 

As you advance into the recesses of the 
wood its strange and elfin character grows 
upon you. In the shade the grey gnarled 
stems of the old giants put on a goblin- 
like grotesqueness, They seem to make 
faces at you, to grin and leer and loll out 
forked tongues, and the deep dark hollows 
of their boles suggest vampires, and 
thoughts of murdered corpses hidden there 
and never yet discovered. It is better to 
be here in broad daylight, with a thousand 
cheerful voices chirping around, than when 
the shadows are creeping up at the end of 
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a short winter’s day. Flags, too, are 
pleasant, booths and refreshment tents, 
the glitter of the regalia of the brotherhood 
of Lincoln green, who are feasting royally 
from long tables spread under the green- 
wood tree, There are open spaces too, 
cheerful enough with the sights and sounds 
of a great bivouac—horses picketed under 
the trees ; vans and carriages parked here 
and there; picnics of every kind going on, 
some with plated dishes and wines, and a 
manservant to draw the corks; others 
eaten from a basket on the knees, or from 
a humble brown paper parcel produced 
from the pocket. 

Games, too, are going on in the clearings. 
Here and there a dancing party is impro- 
vised with a concertina or an organ. 
Children dart about everywhere, blowing 
whistles and beating drums, for a booth 
for the sale of toys is one of the attractions 
of theday. But either the influence of the 
scene has exerted a sobering influence on 
the noisier spirits, or they have gravitated 
to the circle beyond the wood where 
“drinks” are to be had. Anyhow, there 
is no rowdiness as far as one can see, and 
nothing like the noise that there was on 
the road. 

And it is all wild wood wherever you 
go. Every kind of tree, except the beech, 
seems to take kindly to the soil ; for there 
are no young beeches growing up to 
represent the hoary old monsters that are 
fast passing away. ‘Ye might ca’ the 
place the birks o’ Birnham mair than the 
beeches,” says a canny Scot; and the 
groves of birches are in truth becoming a 
feature of the place. But anything like 
this for a wilderness it would be hard to 
find. Here are hollows, slopes, and swamps, 
old gravel-pits and half-filled ponds, ferny 
brakes almost impassable for brambles, old 
entrenchments overgrown with brushwood. 

But it strikes one that while there must 
be some thousands of people scattered 
through the wood, yet that the London 
contingent, although a large one, is out- 
numbered by the influx of people from 
all the country round. As the day goes 
on, the country majority increases. Vans, 
carts, carriages arrive from every direction, 
some are singing hymns as they drive 
along, others indulge in glees and songs of 
a more musical cast than the strident chorus 
of the laundresses. In fact, the Corporation 
of London by purchasing Burnham Beeches 
and devoting it to the use of the public, has 
bestowed a great benefit on all the country 
round, even more than upon Londoners, 





For, after all, the place is not too accessible, 
although during the summer there is a 
service of omnibuses between Slough and 
the Beeches, and the inclusive fare from 
London, three shillings and sixpence, third- 
class, is not high considering the distance 
traversed, yet it is high enough to prevent 
its becoming a place of very popular resort 
just at present, except on the one summer 
Bank Holiday of the year. 

Our way back is by the omnibus route, 
which is, naturally, by the high road from 
Farnham to Slough. And this way, on the 
crest of the hill, you have a noble view 
over the valley of the Thames. And what 
a noble sky it is that stretches above us, 
noble but threatening, with dark thunder, 
clouds and bright white masses shutting 
out the blue! And how nobly stands out 
Windsor Castle, clearly obscure in the 
shadows of a great threatening storm-cloud, 
with the deep purple belt of Windsor 
Forest in the horizon ! 

Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers among 
Wanders the hoary Thames along, 
His silver winding way. 

And the sharp showers rattle and the 
deep thunders bellow, as we gallop through 
and over Salt Hill, where Eton Montem 
used to be held, and the boys stopped all 
the carriages that passed, and demanded 
blackmail, called salt, after the fashion of 
highwaymen, but sanctioned by old and 
venerated custom. A fragment of the old 
entrenched crest of the hill still remains 
with a seat at the top ; and here, no doubt, 
we might have a distant prospect of Eton 
College, but for the rainand the thunder that 
drives us on, happy to catch a train for 
home before the general homeward rush 
and stampede of holiday makers begin. 





TIME WITH THE BRAKE ON. 


Or all the proverbs that were ever put 
together for the edification and guidance of 
mankind, that one which refers to the 
flight of time is the most obvious, not to 
say commonplace. ‘Time flies,” in all 
languages, means simply that we draw 
breath and consume our lives, and no 
moral teacher ever thought it worth while 
to frame a proverb with regard to our 
respiratory functions. In order to be, one 
must breathe; and the negative position 
to this having been found unthinkable, 
moralists have put the necessity of respira- 
tion aside as a truth too palpable to stand 
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in need of proverbial exposition. Arrived 
at this point, and comparing this treatment 
with the abundant supply of proverbs 
framed anent the flight of time, one is 
tempted to wonder whether there must not 
have been, in the combined experience of 
the wise men who make aphorisms, certain 
periods when Time appears at any rate to 
slacken the speed of his chariot wheels. 
Further reflection tells us that there must 
have been certain apparent retardations, or 
even haltings, in that pitiless headlong 
process of the sun’s, which, like a falling 
stone, increases its velocity in exact measure 
to the shortness of the flight before it, or 
it would not, any more than the function 
of breathing, have been counted a fit 
subject for proverbial exposition. The 
existence of these seeming exceptions to a 
law hitherto deemed universal having been 
established, the proverb became possible, 
and hence our old friend, ‘‘ Tempus fugit,” 
on sun-dials and clock faces innumerable, 
Most men will be able to supply, without 
much trouble, instances from their own 
experience when a sharp turn of the brake 
has been put on Time’s chariot wheel. I 
open my eyes again to resume reading the 
article which first set my fancy off upon 
this track, and lo, before me is an apparent 
example of my theory which I should not 
beat in a day’s journey. Six years, minus 
a few weeks, have passed since I last sat in 
the moderately comfortab!e arm-chair which 
I now occupy in the club smoking-room. 
If I mistake not, it is the very same one 
in which I settled myself when I first 
entered the house, with all the freshness 
and pride of my election still upon me; 
for, in the days I am speaking of, election 
to the “Addison” meant something—much 
more than it means now, if all be true that 
I have heard from certain members of the 
same standing as myself whom I have come 
across during my long absence. Six years, 
according to the almanacks, have flown— 
years of rushing to and fro in distant parts 
of the earth. Change and decay have been 
all around me, and I am painfully conscious 
that they have not spared me in their 
assaults; bat somehow I am likewise 
conscious that in my present surroundings 
I am an exception. Some one or other has 
evidently been playing tricks with the 
hands of the great clock which mark off the 
moments for all of us; the processof the sun’s 
must have been turned backward foraseason. 
Surely the men I see before me havenot borne 
the brunt of six years of time—six London 
winters therein included, which I have 





evaded? Poets, and romancers, and 
travelling M.P.’s talk and write glibly 
enough about “The Changeless East,” to 
which, thank goodness, I have just bidden 
an eternal farewell ; but I doubt whether 
I could have found in the whole of the 
Orient a more striking illustration of 
immutability than the one I am now 
contemplating. 

In spite of the fact that my election to 
the club dates back for ten years, I am 
still, at least in sentiment, a junior mem- 
ber; that is, I should no more dare to 
occupy one of those commodious,’ well- 
placed arm-chairs round the fire, than to 
intercept that special edition of the 
* Recorder ” which Frederic is now rags 
to Jarley, who has just come in an 
subsided into the best-placed and softest- 
seated of the “fauteuils” in question. 
Stilling, and Jenkins, and Smith are seated 
in the other three, each one deeply ab- 
sorbed in a book, and, as Jarley tears open 
the paper with no other remark than a 
word of greeting, I notice on the faces of 
the others a sign of inward relief that the 
voice of their companion will at least be 
hushed while he collects fresh material for 
conversation from his favourite print. I now 
remember that these four occupied exactly 
the same places at the same hour of the 
afternoon the last time I was here. I 
have not yet made myself known to any of 
them; indeed, with a true Englishman’s 
shyness, I have screened my face with the 
magazine I am reading against any in- 
quisitive glances from the fireside coterie ; 
but as I peep furtively at them I remark 
that, but for a little more flesh and a little 
less hair, they are almost exactly the same 
men they were six years ago. I begin to 
hope that time may have dealt as merci- 
fully with myself; that when I recall my 
existence to Jenkins, he will grasp me by 
the hand with effusion, and declare by way 
of banter that I cannot possibly be the 
man I proclaim myself to be ; because, for- 
sooth, I am looking exactly the same, or 
perhaps even some years younger than I 
looked when we last met and parted. These 
constant interviews with my reflection in 
the looking-glass have, indeed, told me 
another, and a more painful tale—and 
India is always supposed to wear a man up 
faster than London ; but then one is often 
mistaken in judgements about oneself; 80, 
with a nascent hope, I determine to cross 
the room and accost Jenkins, as soon as he 
may put down his paper, and learn how 
Time, in his opinion, has dealt with me. 
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In the meantime I take up another 
magazine to wile away the time, ‘‘ The 
Anglo-Continental.” I remember this as a 
smartly-written print, and always full of 
interesting matter. I find, however, that 
though the cover professes to hold the 
“ Anglo - Continental,” it really contains 
“The Ratiocinator,” a thing I detest. 
Frederic, an excellent servant in most 
respects, was always given to mixing 
magazines and covers at hazards, and here 
I find him still at his old tricks, and, like 
the portion of humanity now before me, 
unchanged. But on reflection I wonder 
whether there may not perhaps be a certain 
design lurking in Frederic’s eccentricity. 
He may have remarked the progressive 
deterioration of confirmed specialiststhrough 
the exclusive perusal of journals reflecting 
merely their own tastes and prejadices, 
and have taken in hand to arrest this 
decay by placing in their hands journals of 
a tendency diametrically opposite, to give 
them, at least, the chance of imbibing an 
antidote, or at least a corrective. ‘ Mr. 
Jarley,” he may have reasoned, “ought to 
read about something else besides them 
obscure diseases of the mucous membrane, 
so I'll just slip that French comic ’lustrated 
into the ‘Scalpel’ cover, that’ll make him 
laugh, you bet ; and Mr. Smith, he always 
catch up the ‘Polemical’ as soon as he 
come into the club, and sit addlin’ of his 
brains all the afternoon over a lot of stuff 
as don’t seem to me to have no meanin’ at 
all, I'll just give him a chance for once of 
havin’ a look at the pictures in ‘’Arper’s.’” 

I wonder whether this explanation of 
Frederic’s mixing tendencies is at all 
near the mark. Certainly if Jarley has 
gone on all this time reading up that 
favourite subject of his—a subject upon 
which he will enlarge at any time, in any 
company, and at any length—he must 
have completely exhausted it, and pro- 
bably several sets of auditors likewise, 
before this, Six years, after all, is a long 
period to give to one subject, even one as 
wide in its bearings as that of Mr. Jarley’s 
choice ; and if Smith has perused all the 
“Symposiums,” and “ Replies,” and “ Re- 
joinders,” and ‘‘ Last Words,” and ‘‘ More 
Last Worde,” with which the “ Polemical ” 
undertakes periodically to settle some 
world-convulsing question, his brain most 
certainly requires a change ; if, indeed, it 
be not already got beyond that stage when 
a change would be of any benefit, and 
reduced to a state of spongy degeneration, 
and no more capable of appreciating the 





beauties of American wood-cutting, or of 
taking interest in the details of the manu- 
facture of hooks and eyes, than of assi- 
milating the arguments set forth in the 
“ Polemical.” 

Jenkins yawns and puts down his paper, 
and I prepare to rise and renew our 
acquaintance; but at the same moment 
Jarley also throws the “ Recorder” aside, 
and immediately I mark a look of con- 
sternation and despair overspreading the 
faces of the other three. Jenkins makes a 
feeble grab at his paper, but ultimately 
drops it. Stilling closes his French novel, 
and leans back in his chair, and closes his 
eyes with the air of a martyr. Smith 
looks nervously at his watch as if with a 
design to fly ; but he cannot, for the eye 
of Jarley is upon him. They all remain 
motionless, like so many replicas of the 
“wedding guest.” After a slight pre- 
liminary clearing of the throat, Jarley 
advances to the hearthrug and takes the 
floor, and, for the next quarter of an 
hour, gives to all assembled a full analysis 
of thecontents of this evening’s “Recorder.” 
He displays to us the latest aspect of that 
terrible question of questions which must 
be in all mixed assemblages strictly for- 
bidden ground. He settles all the diffi- 
culties which beset us with regard to seals 
and lobsters, colonial loyalty and adverse 
tariffs, He glances lightly at the partition 
of Africa, and winds up over the City 
article, chiding his auditors for their want 
of courage in not following his advice 
about those Colorado bonds, and making 
a thousand apiece, as he himself had 
done. 

By this time it is quite clear to me 
that Time cannot be the devourer of things 
that he is reputed to be ; for if he were, 
these luckless three must have been worn 
to thread-paper under their six years’ 
penance. During those awful May days 
in the plains, when the fields, waving 
green a few weeks ago, were lying blister- 
ing in the eye of the cruel sun; when 
the sandstorms were blotting out the face 
of Nature, and the sulphurous blast send- 
ing its fiery breath through the thickest 
matting screens; I used to curse at the 
fate which sent me out to India, and vow 
that a very few years of this sort of thing 
would make a total wreck of me, and 
sigh for the cool quiet of the smoking- 
room at the “Addison.” Now, I find, 
in this fancied home of rest, three men 
who have lived through an ordeal far 
more terrible than mine with scarce 4 
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sign of the fire upon them. Had I been 
fated to sit alongside them and complete 
the quartette, I am confident that Jarley’s 
voice and conversation— very scorpions 
compared with the whips which I endured 
in exile—would have reduced me long ago 
to a state of imbecility. I recently likened 
the luckless three to the wedding guest; 
but now it appears as if Rip van Winkle 
would be a more fitting figure. If our 
smoking-room be not verily and indeed 
that famous gorge in the Catskill moun- 
tains, it must, at least, be endowed with 
very similar properties. 

There is silence once more. Jarley, 
having blown off his steam, stalks out 
of the room peradventure in search of 
another and less jaded auditory, and I, 
with some trepidation, walk across the 
floor and timidly seat myself in his vacant 
chair, and am at once recognised by my 
whilom acquaintances. 

“Ts it two years or three since you 
went away?” Jenkins enquires. (With 
Jenkins, at any rate, time still flies.) 
“Six! Dear me, how fast they run off 
the reel; and the older one gets, the faster 
they fly; and you are looking very well, 
though I’m not sure I should have known 
Hot 


you if I had met you in the street, 

climates, of course, do tell on one.” 
* Let’s see, you've been out at the Cape, 

or India, or China, haven’t you?” observed 


Smith. “ Ah, Indis, of course; I remem- 
ber now. India offers a wonderful career 
to aman; but, as the ‘Polemical’ is always 
showing, we are incurring moral responsi- 
bilities there which are appalling—simply 
appalling. I suppose you didn’t come 
across a cousin of mine of the name of 
Carter? He’s in Bengal, or Bombay, or 
Barmah, I forget which.” 

“T think I remember that you used to 
take an interest in bi-metallism,” Sitilling 
interposed. ‘I’ve been giving a good deal 
of attention to it myself lately—a most 
wonderful subject when you have fully 
grasped it—and have brought out a little 
pamphlet, which perhaps you may like to 
look at;” and here comes a dive into the 
breast-pocket, and the production of the 
brochure in question, which I accept with 
apparent gratitude, and spoken anticipa- 
tions of the pleasure to be derived from 
the perusal thereof. 

It now strikes me that before I went to 
India, when I was in a way an habitué of 
the “ Addison,” I used to rate Jenkins, and 
Stilling, and Smith as well-read, intelligent 
men, and pleasant companions. What am 





I to say now? Was I wrong in this 
estimate, or have I become more critical 
and exacting through added experience, 
or has the tooth of time, after all, been 
stealthily at work on their intellects while 
sparing the fleshly tabernacle? These are 
questions which I will not investigate. I 
will take it for granted that my companions 
are just as brilliant conversationalists and 
pleasant fellows as ever, and well -nigh 
untouched, mentally or physically, by the 
lapse of years; for if 1 should discover 
that their immutableness is only superficial, 
a strong buttress to my theory as to the 
occasional haltings of Time’s chariot would 
fall. But whether I decide or not to go 
into the matter, it may not be undertaken 
now in the “ Addison” smoking-room, for 
I hear the returning voice and footsteps 
of Jarley in the passage outside. Possibly 
he has been baulked in his search of a new 
victim in the morning-room or library, and 
if he were to find me here, one to whom 
his most venerable histories would be 
novelties, I have an idea that he would 
fasten upon me with the same avidity that 
the Indian mosquito shows when he pene- 
trates the curtain under which is sleep- 
ing some fresh-blooded Englishman, newly 
arrived from over the sea. 





SOME DINERS.-OUT. 


In a preceding article I had something 
to say about Georgian Dinners. I propose 
now to say something about the hosts who 
gave and the guests who partook of them. 

In his essay entitled “Grace Before 
Meat,” our Elia writes: ‘The severest satire 
upon full tables and surfeits is the banquet 
which Satan, in the ‘ Paradise Regained,’ 
provides for a temptation in the wilder- 
ness : 


A table richly spread in regal mode, 

With dishes piled, and meats of noblest sort 
And savour ; beasts of chase, or fowl of game, 
In pastry built, or from the spit, or boiled, 
Gris-amber steamed ; all fish from sea or shore, 
Freshet or purling brook, for which was drained 
Pontus, and Lucrine bay, and Afric coasts. 


“The tempter, I warrant you, thought 
these cates would go down without the 
recommendatory preface of a benediction. 
They are like to be short graces where the 
devil plays the host. I am afraid the poet 
wants his usual decorum in this place. 
Was he thinking of the old Roman luxury, 
or of a gaudy day at Cambridge? This 
was a temptation fitter for a Heliogabalus. 
The whole banquet is too civic and culi- 
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nary, and the accompaniments altogether 
a profanation of that deep, abstracted, holy 
scene,” 

Now Lamb was an accomplished diner- 
out, and with quips and quiddities would 
make the table roar. Barry Cornwall— 
Proctor—told J. T. Fields, the American, 
that when he and Lamb were once making 
up a dinner-party together, Lamb asked 
him not to invite a certain lugubrious friend 
of theirs, ‘‘ because,” said Lamb, “he 
would cast a damper even over a funeral.” 

He was sitting next some chattering 
woman at dinner. Observing that he did 
not attend to her, ‘‘ You don’t seem,” said 
she, “to be at all the better for what I 
have been saying to you.” 

‘‘ No, ma'am,” he answered ; “ but this 
gentleman on the other side of me must, 
for it all came in at one ear and went out 
at the other.” 

Whatever aid we may get from the wits, 
the poets will not help us much in the 
way of dinners. No one supposes that 


Wordsworth condescended to gastronomic’ 
tastes; and while in Southey’s book, 
“The Doctor,” there are indications of 
culinary knowledge, it is certain that his 
table was always equipped very simply. 


Keats had a relish for good company, and 
though never in a position to play the part 
of Amphitryon, he was ready enough to 
accept the hospitality of those who could 
appreciate the charm of his conversation 
and enter into his poetic sympathies. The 
young men of his own circle held frequent 
convivial gatherings which all felt to be 
incomplete without his presence; but 
against these it must be objected that they 
involved him in a certain amount of “ card- 
playing, drinking, and dissipation.” He 
dined not seldom with his publishers, 
Messrs, Taylor and Hessey, men of culture, 
who had gathered around them a small 
literary coterie. He dined also with 
Horace Smith and some fashionable wits, 
but their company was not to his liking. 
“They only served to convince me,” he 
says, “how superior humour is to wit in 
respect of enjoyment, These men say 
things which make one start without 
making one feel. They are all alike; 
their manners are alike; they all know 
fashionables ; they have all a mannerism 
in their very eating and drinking, in 
their mere handling a decanter.” Keats 
was present, I may remind the reader, 
at that “immortal dinner” of Haydon’s, 
which Charles Lamb made the occasion for 
some of his merriest jibes. 





That the young poet had a poet’s idea 
of an ideal feast one sees in the appurte- 
nances of the banquet in his “ Lamia” ; 
and where can one read of a daintier 
collation than that which, in his “Eve of 
St. Agnes,” Porphyro prepares for his lady 
love ? 


A 
Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and gourd ; 
With jellies soother than the creamy curd, 
And lucent syrups, tinct with cinnamon ; 
Manna and dates, in argosy transferred 
From Fez ; and spictd dainties, every one, 
From silken Samarcand to cedared Lebanon. 


Shelley, living almost always in a world 
of phantasy, gave none of his thought to 
the subjects discussed in the ‘‘ Almanach 
des Gourmands ” ; and in his exceeding ab- 
stemiousness, which was more real and 
less ostentatious than that of Byron, showed 
a general indifference to what he ate or 
drank. But either as host or guest he was 
amiable and attractive ; and what Parnassian 
revels ever transcended in enjoyment the 
dinners he shared with such men as Keats 
and Reynolds, with Leigh Hunt and Lord 
Byron—with Medwin, and Peacock, and 
Trelawny ¢ The last-named gives an in- 
teresting account of the poet’s daily life at 
Pisa, where he was residing in the last 
months of his too brief career. ‘He was 
up at six or seven, reading Plato, Sopho- 
cles, and Spinoza, with the accompaniment 
of a hunch of dry bread; then he joined 
Williams in a sail on the Arno, in a 
flat-bottomed skiff, book in hand, and 
thence he went to the pine-forest or some 
out-of-the-way place. When the birds 
went to roost, he turned home, and talked 
and read till midnight.” Evidently such a 
mode of living allowed no time for the 
grosser indulgences of the table, and the 
simplicities that satisfied his taste may be 
inferred from the “bill of fare” he sets 
forth in his charming “ Letter to Mrs, 
Maria Gisborne” : 


Though we eat little flesh, and drink no wine, 
Yet let's be merry ; we’ll have tea and toast ; 
Custards for supper, and an endless host 

Of syllabubs, and jellies, and mince pies, 

And other such Jady-like luxuries ; 

Feasting on which we will philosophise, 


But here let me intercalate to com- 
ment on the general standard of the English 
cuisine in the reign of George the Third, 
and on the causes which led to its refined 
improvement, until it became equal, if not 
superior, to that of France in its higher 
developements. It is matter of fact 
that English cookery as a whole could 
not at that time vie with French cookery. 
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No, our currant jelly and melted butter, 
our underdone joints and overdone poultry, 
tasteless vegetables, and limited salads, 
would cry out against such an illusion, But 
I believe that now the best English cookery 
is better than the best French cookery, and 
that we surpass our neighbours in the 
matter of service, and in the general equip- 
ment of our tables. One often reads in 
French books and newspapers satirical 
descriptions of English dinners ; but then 
they are descriptions of dinners given by 
inefficient hosts or at common and even 
vulgar tables. Such dinners are, perhaps, to 
be found in French households of a similar 
character. What is wanted in England 
is not the creation of a higher standard in 
the cuisine—the English standard is as 
high as any in the world—but its recog- 
nition by the mass of people who dine. 
At present, the majority of English house- 
keepers cannot with any regard to 
veracity set up above their door-posts the 
significant legend, “Ici On Dine.” All 


they dare—if truthful—to assert is, ‘ Ici‘ 


On Mange.” 

One of the most refined and intellectual 
of the social circles of the Georgian era 
found its centre at Norbury Park, Mickle- 
ham—-the seat of Mr. William Lock, an 
artist and an art critic who was highly 
esteemed by his contemporaries, In the 
house which he built in this charming 
neighbourhood —the Happy Valley, as 
Mackintosh called it—the dining-room, or 
saloon, was (and is) distinguished by the 
novelty and grace of its decoration. “It 
is a room twenty feet by twenty-three, and 
was intended to represent a bower enclosed 
by vine-covered trellis-work. The sides of 
the room are divided by pilasters which 
appear to support the trellised roof, through 
an opening in the centre of which is seen 
the evening sky. The windows of the 
south side of the room frame the real 
scenery of the Vale looking towards Box 
Hill and over Dorking. On the other side 
are landscapes — compositions from the 
Cumberland lakes—reaching the whole 
height of the room. The idea has been 
carried out with great care and thorough- 
ness. Intended for a dining-room, the 
artificial landscapes are all lit by the same 
early evening sun, as in the summer or 
early autumn the natural landscape will 
be at the dinner-hour. To assist the 
effect, the lawns and slopes before the 
window are planted and arranged to form 
a pictorial foreground to the natural scene. 
The landscapes were painted by Barrett 





—Wilson’s more prosperous rival—but 
Cipriani painted the groups of men in 
them, and Gilpin the cattle; while the 
ceiling, sky, and treillage, with the climbing 
vines and clustering grapes and honey- 
suckles, were painted by Pastorini.” In 
this charming saloon Lock often entertained 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Fuseli, Dr. Moore 
—the author of “ Zeluco”—Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, and Fanny Burney, who met 
at Lock’s table her fature husband, M. 
d’Arblay ; also the French emigrés, who, in 
the days of the French Revolution, formed 
a little colony at Mickleham—Talleyrand, 
Count Lally Tollendal, M. de Narbonne, 
Duc de Montmorence,the Princesse d’Hinén, 
Madame de Broglie and Madame de Staél. 
These exiles found a home under the 
liberal roof of Mr. David Jenkinson, of 
Juniper Hall, in the same neighbourhood. 

Then at Fredley Farm lived Richard 
Sharpe, the author of ‘‘ Letters and Essays 
in Prose and Verse,” but better known, in 
allusion to his powers as a talker, as ‘‘ Con- 
versation Sharpe.” He formed a link 
between the Georgian period and our own 
time, for he did not die until 1853. Round 
his table at Fredley often sat Henry 
Grattan, Mackintosh, Sir Samuel Romilly, 
Leonard Horner, James Mill, and the poet 
Rogers. 

The efforts of Lord Chesterfield and 
other great nobles—to which I have 
referred—to overcome the insular prejudice 
against “foreign kickshaws "at first met with 
little success, and “the Roast Beef of Old 
England” continued to rank in the popu- 
lar esteem with “Church and State,” our 
“Glorious Constitution,” “Rotten Boroughs,” 
and other proud inheritances of the free- 
born Englishman. In Bickerstaff’s “ Love 
in a Village,” even the cookmaid is inspired 
to sing its praises : 

Who wants a good cook, my hand they must 
cross ; 


For plain wholesome dishes I'm ne’er at a loss ; 
And what are your soups, your ragouts, and your 


sauce 
Compared to Old English Roast Beef? 


It is no exaggeration to assert that the 
horror excited in England by the terrible 
events of the French Revolution intensified 
—at all events for a time—the national sen- 
timent against French cookery, so that it 
became a recognised trade-mark of true 
patriotism to patronise only “good sub- 
stantial food, sir—beef and mutton, sir— 
none of your made dishes or French slip- 
slops, sir !” 

In Coffey’s “The Devil to Pay,” the 
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cook, it is true, says to Mistress Nell: 
“Tf you please, madam, I’d toss you up 
a white fricassee of chickens in a tricé ; or 
what does your ladyship think of a veal 
sweetbread?” But chickens and veal were 
home grown, and your patriot, therefore, 
could partake of them without a conscientious 
twinge, though he never allowed them the 
place in his affections conceded to the 
historic sirloin of beef or the succulent 
leg of mutton. The popularity of George 
the Third was due in no small measure to 
his preference for old English fare. His sins 
against popular liberties were forgotten in 
the admiration excited by his homely dinner 
—a joint and a plum-pudding. 

Out of evil comes good. The compulsory 
immigration of the French noblesse led 
to a sure and regular amendment in the 
ways of our cooks, and their example 
popularised a lighter and more digestible 
class of dishes than had hitherto figured on 
our dinner-tables, Our grands seigneurs 
hastened to offer an asylum to the French 
princes—to the Comte de Lille (afterwards 
Louis the Eighteenth), and the Comte 
d’Artois (Charles the Tenth), with the Ducs 
de Condé and Bourbon — ‘' dismounted 
cavalry,” as Curran wittily called them. 
Lord Moira at Donnington, and the 
Marquis of Buckingham at Stowe, rivalled 
each other in sumptuous hospitality, and 
of course accommodated their cuisine to the 
tastes of their honoured guests. 

The Comte de Lille, and some of his 
family, occupied, in 1807, Gossfield House, 
near High Garret, in Essex, a seat belong- 
ing to the Marquis of Buckingham; and in 
1808 these princes were received with the 
most splendid marks of hospitality at the 
princely mansion of Stowe, where their 
residence was commemorated by a Latin 
inscription. For several months there 
was a dinner prepared daily for Louis the 
Eighteenth, the Count d’Artois, the Duc 
d’Angouléme, the Duc de Berri, the Duc 
d’Orleans, the Comte de Beaujolais, the 
Prince de Condé (father of the unfortunate 
Duc d’Enghien), and the Duc de Bourbon. 
But Stowe was a scene of even greater 
festivity, in 1805, when the Heir Apparent 
(afterwards George the Fourth), the Duke of 
Clarence (afterwards William the Fourth), 
with Mr. Fox, and all the members of 
the new Coalition, were invited. Grand 
entertainments were given during several 
successive days, Illuminations took place in 
the evening, and the grotto in which their 
Royal Highnesses supped was lighted up 
with from ten thousand to eighteen 








thousand lamps. The immense expenditure 
necessitated by this profuse hospitality was 
the beginning of the pecuniary misfortunes 
which eventually wrecked the Buckingham 
family, and led to the sale of the treasures 
and heirlooms collected at Stowe. 

The character and conduct of the 
Marquis of Londonderry—better known 
as Lord Castlereagh—are now receiving 
fairer treatment at the hands of the 
historian than was possible when the 
minds of men were still inflamed with 
political passion. Here, however, I have 
to deal with him only as a diner and a 
giver of good dinners. He was a man of 
splendid tastes, and his table was always 
magnificently served. Caréme was in his 
service, both in London and at Vienna, when 
Castlereagh went there as Ambassador in 
1814. At North Cray Place, in Kent, he 
gathered around him a brilliant circle, of 
which we shall gét some glimpses when I 
come to speak of the poet Moore. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne (Lord Henry 
Petty) was also a liberal host, and his table 
was one of the best in London. The two 
great rivals, Pitt and Fox, were excellent 
judges of the results of the cook’s art, 
loved a good dinner, and a bottle, or two, 
of good wine after it. Wilberforce, the 
philanthropist, was not so wholly occupied 
in his anti-slavery crusade as not to fiad 
leisure for a refined hospitality, of which 
Pitt was a frequent participator. Pitt’s 
high spirits when he visited his old friend 
at Wimbledon, riding thither from London 
or his own house at Patney Heath, were 
remarkable, One morning, after an enjoy- 
able dinner, he rose early, and cutting up 
a dress hat with which Ryder (afterwards 
Lord Harrowby) had come down from the 
opera, sowed the pieces carefully among 
the garden beds. His love of wine, much 
exaggerated by party slander, was a 
favourite theme with the caricaturists. 
When in 1796 his Government imposed 
a tax upon wine, Gillray came out with a 
caricature in which Pitt was represented 
as Bacchus, and his friend and colleague, 
Dunbar (Lord Melville), as Silenus, to 
whom John Bull, with a long face and 
purse and bottle both empty, saith : “ Pray, 


; Mc. Bacchus, have a bit of consideration 


for old John; you know as how I've 
emptied my purse already for you, and it’s 
woundedly hard to raise the price of a 
drop of comfort, now that one’s got no 
money left to pay for it!” Bacchus, from 
his pipe of wine, which rests upon the 
Treasury Bench, stammers forth: “ Twenty 
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pounds a t-tun additional duty, i-i-if you 
d-d-don’t like it at that, why t-t-t-then 
dad and I will keep it all for o-o-our own 
drinking, so here g-g-goes, old bu-bu-bull 
mouth!” The old jest about seeing two 
Mr. Speakers need not be repeated. Pitt’s 
indulgence in stimulants seems, however, 
to have had its origin in physical causes. 
He was, at all events, a capital host and 
an admirable guest. His conversation was 
bright, easy, and various, always good- 
humoured, and frequently flavoured with 
a pleasant, unaffected humour. Lord 
Guildford, his political opponent, meeting 
him at the Duke of Rutland’s country-seat, 
wrote to a friend that he was sorry to find 
that “so bad a politician was so very 
pleasant a man.” Of his playful humour 
the Hon. Edmund Phipps preserves an 
example, related to him by Mr. Croker, 
who heard it from Mr. Ward himself. 
Pitt had come to dine with Mr. Ward in 
his retreat at West Molesey. Summer was 
closing fast, and damp and cold had robbed 
gloomy firs, a shady lawn, and small 
rooms level with the ground, of their chief 
attractions. ‘“ What could persuade you,” 


enquired Mr, Pitt, as he looked around 
him, ‘‘ what could persuade you, Ward, to 


come to such a dismal place?” ‘“ That 
which is the grand motive to a poor man— 
money,” replied Ward. “Indeed! and 
pray how much do they give you?” 
enquired Pitt. This Mr. Ward was R. 
Plumer Ward, the author of “ Tremaine,” 
and other semi-philosophical works, the 
centre of a snug little literary coterie, and 
an exceedingly accomplished gastronome. 
Fox had not the means of keeping up a 
grand table,” or dispensing hospitality 
on a large scale; but at St. Anne’s, near 
Chertsey, his delightful riverside retreat, 
he loved in his later years to receive 
his friends, who were charmed not less 
by the freshness of his conversation 
than by his kindly nature and warm 
affections, Everybody knows the inscrip- 
tion on the gravestone of the accomplished 
Elizabethan, “Here lies Fulke Greville, 
servant to Queen Elizabeth, counsellor to 
King James, and ‘friend to Sir Philip 
Sidney’ ; but everybody does not know that 
a similar memorial of an honourable 
friendship may be read on the monument 
of Lord John Townshend, who is described 
as “the friend and companion of Mr. Fox, 
a distinction whick was the pride of his 
life and the only one he wished to have 
recorded after his death.” The man who 
could inspire such devotion must have had 





great qualities to be worthy of it. There 
is a very interesting entry in the Greville 
Memoirs, in which that caustically inclined 
“Clerk of the Council” refers to his 
dining with Talleyrand (in 1833), and 
the latter's talk about his first residence in 
England and his acquaintance with Fox 
and Pitt. ‘He always talks in a kind of 
affectionate tone about the former, and is 
now meditating a visit to Mrs, Fox at St. 
Anne’s Hill, where he may see her sur- 
rounded with the busts, pictures, and 
recollections of her husband. He delighted 
to dwell on the simplicity, gaiety, childish- 
ness, and profoundness of Fox.” 

Fox loved St. Anne’s Hill with ‘‘a pas- 
sionate fondness.” Among its budding 
thorns and elms, its blossoming garden 
alleys, with its bright views of the shining 
river, he seemed to recover the buoyancy 
and mirthfulness of boyhood. Lord Albe- 
marle speaks of a visit which he and his 
brother, then in their teens, paid to the 
statesman in the spring of 1806. No 
sooner was dinner over than the Prime 
Minister and his youthful guests adjourned 
to the lawn in front of the house, and 
devoted the rest of the evening to trap- 
ball, Mr. Fox having always the innings 
and the boys the bowling and the fagging- 
out. Dinner was not an object of much 
thought with Fox; but his table was 
always decently furnished, for, like Hume, 
he had learned in Paris to appreciate the 
refinement of French cookery, and as a host 
he was not easily surpassed. 

Fox, of course, reminds one of Holland 
House, that suburban palace and paradise, 
which, with its lofty avenues, its trim 
gardens, its broad stretches of deep grass, 
its fantastic gables, its endles vista of 
boudoirs, libraries, and drawing-rooms, 
still happily exists—an oasis in the wilder- 
ness of the streets and squares, terraces 
and crescents, of Tyburnia. It was first 
rented by Fox’s father, Henry Fox, the 
first Lord Holland, in 1747, and purchased 
by him in 1767, For nearly a century it 
was the social centre and headquarters of 
the Whig party, more particularly so under 
the régime of Henry Richard, third Lord 
Holland, most amiable of men, and his 
clever, fascinating, but imperious-minded 
wife. Talleyrand, by the way, has charac- 
terised the two with happy terseness. Of 
Lord Holland, he said : 

‘“‘C’est la bienveillance méme, mais la 
bienveillance la plus perturbative que j'ai 
jamais connu,” 

Of Lady Holland: “Elle est toute 
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assertion, mais quand on demande lapreuve, 
c’est 14 son secret.” 

H. F. Chorley, in his diary, records an 
anecdote told by Count D’Orsay, of his 
dining at Holland House when he first 
visited England, young, handsome, and 
impudent. He sat next to his hostess, 
who happened to be in one of her most 
aggressive moods. She dropped her nap- 
kin, the Count gallantly picked it up; her 
spoon, her eye-glass ; each was restored by 
her attentive guest. At length, however, 
his patience gave way, and when she again 
dropped her napkin, he turned and called 
to one of the footmen behind him : 

‘* Put my couvert on the floor,” said he, 
‘and I will finish my dinner there ; it will 
be so much more convenient for Lady 
Holland.” 

She was rather fond of crowding her 
dinner-table. Once when the company was 
already tightly packed, an unexpected 
guest arrived, and she instantly gave her 
imperative order : 

“ Luttrell, make room !” 

“Tt must certainly be made,” he an- 
swered, ‘‘ for it does not exist.” 

This was Henry Luttrell, author of 
“ Advice to Julia,” and other poems, an 
elegant wit, and an accomplished diner-out 
—he who so graphically calumniated our 
English climate: 

“On a fine day, like looking up a 
chimney; on a rainy day, like looking 
down it.” 

One day, receiving a verbal invitation to 
dinner, he asked : 

“ Who is going to dine there?” 

“T really don’t know ; but I believe the 
Bishop of , for one,” 

“The Bishop of ——!” exclaimed 
Luttrel]. ‘Mercy upon me! I don’t mix 
well with the Dean, and I shall positively 
effervesce with the Bishop.” 

Hopeless were the task of enumerating 
here all the repartees which have been 
handed down to us from Lady Holland’s 
table. Probably, for the greater portion, we 
are indebted to Sydney Smith, who, always 
ready with his jests and humorous exag- 
gerations, kept even the servants in fits of 
laughter. Once, however, at Holland 
House, he was silenced by the Prince 
Regent. The conversation kaving turned 
upon the wickedest man who ever lived, 
Sydney, addressing himself to the Regent, 
said : 

“The Regent Orleans, and he was a 
Prince,” 

“No, no, Mr, Sydney, 


coolly replied 





the Regent, “I shall give the preference 
to his tutor, the Abbé Dubois, and he was 
a@ priest.” 

But it was seldom indeed that Sydney 
Smith came off second best in these wordy 
battles. 

A man who had for some time been 
boasting that he believed in nothing, 
suddenly expressed enthusiasm at a particu- 
lar dish, and asked for another helping of 
it. 

“Ah!” said Sydney, “I am glad to see 
that Mr. ——, at all events, believes in 
the cook,” 

Talleyrand said a good thing in reference 
to Lady Holland’s dinner-hour, which I 
believe was six or half-past six. Without 
preventing her table from being over- 
crowded, it seems to have given universal 
dissatisfaction. Somebody once trying to 
learn the cause of this inconvenience, 
applied to Talleyrand for enlightenment : 

“IT wonder why Lady Holland dines at 
such an hour ?” 

Talleyrand, with his usual twang, drawled 
out: “ Pour géner tout le monde!” 

But in spite of her defects of temper, 
she contrived to draw round her table the 
most distinguished of her contemporaries. 
Every foreign celebrity gravitated towards 
Holland House as surely as Mohammedans 
incline towards Mecca. As for Whig 
statesmen and Whig men of letters, it was 
their sacred place, their sanctuary, their 
Delphos. Ah, what wit and wisdom flowed 
in lucid streams at its memorable dinners ! 
What good things were said—as well as 
eaten! How sparkling the conversation— 
and the wines! Not to have dined at 
Holland House in its palmy days was to 
have missed the crowning enjoyment and 
most felicitous distinction of life. 

There was a time when Carlton House 
was scarcely less attractive; but that was 
before the Prince Regent executed his 
political “ volte-face,” and threw over his 
Whig friends, to whom he owed so much 
and whose services he repaid with such 
startling ingratitude. The friends of his 
later years—the Jerseys and Conynghams, 
and their ‘‘clientéle” — were indifferent 
substitutes for the wits, statesmen, orators, 
and men of letters who formerly cheered 
his vacant hours. His cuisine, however, 
was always first-rate, and Caréme, who at 


one time was its chef, pronounced him “a , 


perfect connoisseur in all that related to 
the table.” And what more can a people 
expect in their sovereign ? Both at Carlton 
House, and at the Pavilion in Brighton, 
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the Royal dinners were admirably designed 
and faultlessly executed. Here is one of 
the menus, drawn up by Caréme, for a 
dinner at the Pavilion, on January 8th, 
1817: 

Quatre potages: Le potage de liévre au 
chasseur ; le potage de santé au consommé 
de volaille; le potage aux laitues; le 
macaroni lié 4 l’Italienne. 

“ Quatre relevés de poissons : Les perches 
au vin de Champagne; l’anguille a la 
régence; le turbot grillé, sauce aux 
homards ; le cabillaud 4 la Hollandaise. 

“ Quatre grosses piéces : Le dindon braisé 
aux huitres ; le filet de boouf piqué glacé ; 
les poulets 4 la financiére ; le quartier de 
sanglier, gelée de grosseilles. 

“Quatre contre-flans: Le pain de gibier 
sur un socle; la poularde sur un socle; le 
turban sur un socle; la galantine sur un 
socle. 

“ Quatre platsréts: Le chapon au cresson ; 
le liévre & l’Anglaise; le dindonneau au 
cresson ; le pluviers bardés. 

‘* Huits entremets: Les pommes de terre 
frites ; les asperges ; les huitres au gratin ; 
la salade de volaille ; les salsifis au beurre ; 
les epinards 4 la Francaise ; les truffes 4 la 
serviette ; les écrevisses au Madére.” 

“ At first,” says Thackeray, ‘‘the Prince 
made a pretence of having Burke, and 
Fox, and Sheridan for his friends. Fox 
might talk dice with him, and Sheridan 
wine; but what else had these men of 
genius in common with their tawdry young 
host of Carlton House? ... His natural 
companions were dandies and parasites, 
He could talk to a tailor or a cook; but as 
the equal of great statesmen to set up a 
creature, lazy, weak, indolent, besotted, of 
monstrous vanity, and levity incurable—it 
is absurd... . His next set of friends 
were mere table companions, of whom he 
grew tired too; then we hear of him with 
a very few select toadies, mere boys from 
school or the Guards, whose sprightliness 
tickled the fancy of the worn - out 
voluptuary.” 

He betrayed or cast off his friends—as 
witness Brummell — and deceived those 
who loved him—as witness poor “‘ Perdita” 
Robinson—but he could drink six bottles 
of claret after dinner without being per- 
ceptibly “flustered.” He cheated all who 
trusted him; was mean, selfish, and a 
braggart ; but in his better days he was a 
model host—could iead the conversation 
so as to bring out the best qualities of his 
guests—told a story remarkably well—was 
not inapt at a repartee—and Nature 








having endowed him with a charming 
voice, he sang a capital song. Thackeray 
admits that his table was a tempting one, 
and it is certain that he knew how to 
assemble around it the finest talent of 
the age. “The wits came and did their 
utmost to amuse him. Scott, the loyal 
cavalier, the king’s true liegeman, the very 
best raconteur of his time, poured out 
with an endless generosity his store of old- 
world learning, kindness, and humour. 
Grattan contributed to it his wondrous 
eloquence, fancy, feeling. Tom Moore 
perched upon it for a while and piped his 
most exquisite little love-tunes upon it, 
flying away in a twitter of indignation 
afterwards, and attacking the Prince with 
bill and claw.” Then there were Talleyrand, 
Metternich, Nesselrode, Canning, Castle- 
reagh, Peel, Wellington, Lyndhurst—the 
man had the best of company, if he had 
only known how to profit by it. 

After the abdication of Napoleon, in 
1814, half the crowned heads in Europe 
visited England, and were entertained by the 
Prince Regent. The Emperor Alexander, 
the King of Prussia, great soldiers, great 
diplomatists, famous courtiers, and beautiful 
women—all sat at his table, and, it must 
be owned, were royally feasted. 
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By BARBARA DEMPSTER. 
Author of ‘Through Gates of Gold,” ‘‘A Dead Hand,” 
‘A Spring Moon,” “His Guardian’s Wife,” ‘Those People,’ 
etc., etc. 
—_—-— 
CHAPTER V. 


** But—I must speak plainly—you have 
no right to put yourself in such a position 
as this. It quite shocks me, Miss—-—” 

“Smith,” quickly. ‘ Don’t forget that 
that is my name for the present, Mr. 
Bellamy,” with a half-mocking laugh. 
“But I think you are right. It isn’t 
fair to the Dawes. I feel afraid at the 
very thought of their finding out. But 
I have tried to do my duty faithfully.” 

** Do your duty faithfully !” indignantly. 
“ But it isn’t right. It——” 

“Don’t you think we have heard enough 
—for the present?” whispered Mr. James 
Brown, gently, but peremptorily drawing 
back his cousin Minnie from the thick 
hedge, which divided them from the other 
speakers. 

The speakers were Miss Smith and Mr. 
Bellamy, who were strolling, a little before 
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luncheon, along the path on the other side 
of the hedge. 

As Mr. James Brown and his cousin had 
reached the hedge, they had caught the 
sound of the voices on the other side. 

Their own steps had not been heard as 
they came up over the turf. The speakers 
were evidently engaged in a most earnest 
conversation. And Minnie, who recognised 
Miss Smith’s voice, had made a sharp sign 
to her cousin to stand still while she crept 
swiftly forward to catch what she was 
saying. 

Mr. James Brown had stopped involun- 
tarily, not listening to the words, but to 
one of the voices which to him was the most 
musical that he had ever heard. But as 
the meaning of the words suddenly struck 
him, and it dawned on him that it was a 
confidential conversation he was overhear- 
ing, he strode forward, and drew back 
Minnie. She turned on him angrily, as the 
two on the other side moved away up the 
path. 

‘What did you do that for?” she 
whispered, furiously. ‘It was quite right 
to listen! I knew there was something 
wrong about her. She is an ad- 
venturess——” 

“ And we're eavesdroppers,” coolly, but 
with something troubled in his face, “I 
would as soon be one as the other.” 

“Ob, you!”—all her anger and spite 
kindling into fire under the mortification 
of his sneer. ‘Of course, you take her 
part! You're nothing better than an ad- 
venturer yourself! I wonder mother lets 
you stay in the house. We don’t want 
pauper scapegrace relations about, to dis- 
grace us!” 

His face grew more set. 

“Is that how you speak to your cousin ?” 
he asked. ‘“ Remember, you are the only 
relations I have in the world !” 

“The advantage is all on your side, 
then !” she retorted, all womanly courtesy 
and feeling lost in passion. “I am sure 
Gwen and I wish to goodness you had 
gone anywhere than come here. Why 
don’t you go now and sponge on the 
Bishop? You've been doing your best 
to curry favour with him.” 

His face had grown very pale. 

“T don’t know what I have ever done 
to you to make you so hard to me,” he 
said, in a low voice. “Surely if a man 
has been unlucky, his relations should 
show some little kindness and pity. I have 
waited for it in vain. I shall not trouble 
you much longer. I shall go away—soon.” 





“You are careful not to specify the 
day,” with an angry laugh. ‘I am quite 


sure that you will take the time that suits 
your convenience best!” and she turned 
away. 

For a moment his eyes glowed like fire 
Then he laughed 


as he looked after her. 
a hard, bitter laugh. 

“Yes, my fair cousin, you are right! 
I shall not leave till it suits me, and your 
parents will not turn me out for family 
reasons. I shall not go and leave Miss 
Smith to your tender mercies.” Then the 
anger changed into troubled perplexity 
again. “I wonder what it means, What 
made that parson chap speak to her like 
that!” The more he thought of it, the 
more unpleasant the matter seemed. 

He could only come to one conclusion. 
She could have done nothing to deserve 
the scornful epithets cast at her by 
Minnie. 

The luncheon was a rather informal 
meal, as the confirmation was to be held 
early in the afternoon, to allow the Bishop 
to catch a particular train which was to 
take him to his next destination, He was 
not to return to the Vicarage from the 
church. Everybody at the Vicarage was 
going to the church. Miss Smith, who 
knew how intensely Martha longed to see 
the ceremony, offered to let her go in 
her place. Under these circumstances Mrs. 
Dawe graciously allowed the household 
drudge to go, knowing that the work 
would be far better done by Miss Smith. 
By three o’clock Miss Smith had the house 
to herself. 

It was four o’clock when, coming down- 
stairs from folding up the counterpanes 
and hangings in the rooms that the Bishop 
and his chaplain had occupied, she started 
violently. For there in the hall, seated in 
his favourite chair by the open door, was 
Mr, James Brown. For a wonder, he was 
not smoking. 

After that first violent start, she sub- 
sided into a severe determination to glide 
gently down the staircase, not to let him 
hear, and so retreat unperceived to the 
kitchen, to make some pastry for dinner. 
He did not turn his head, so he had not 
seen her. Her grey linen gown made no 
rustle, her little slippered feet fell lightly 
on the carpeted staircase, which, not put 
in by a London jerry-builder, did not 
creak at the fairy tread. 

She crept down with as much caution as 
a Red Indian on the war-trail, and as she 
reached the last stair, he turned his head 
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and looked at her! And then she knew, 
by that curious light in his face which 
could hardly be called a smile, and yet 
which was a hundred times more expres- 
sive than most persons’ smiles, that he had 
known all along, and appreciated intensely, 
her superhuman efforts to descend the 
staircase without being seen. 

“You are horrid!” burst involuntarily 
from her lips in the humiliating annoyance 
of the discovery. She felt that she would 
like to slap him. No man in the world 
had “ever yet roused such a feminine 
passion of desire in her. Generally if they 
displeased her, which was fairly often, she 
froze into the haughty coldness of con- 
tempt. 

He rose cheerfully, and came towards 
her. 

“ Why did you take all that trouble?” 
he asked with an appearance of most 
innocent interest. 

“Because—I thought you didn’t see 
me,” feeling, instinctively, that she was 
going to get the worst of it, and ex- 
periencing more strongly than ever that 
feminine desire of indignation. 

“ But I did see you. I saw you at the 
top of the staircase.” 

“ You never looked up !” involuntarily, 
spitefully, and filled the next instant with 
shame and anger at having said it, and 
thus giving him an opening for what came. 

‘* Perhaps I didn’t, but I knew you were 
there all the same,” he said, reflectively, 
seizing that opening, as he seized every 
one that came to him. ‘I don’t know 
how it is, but I always see you even if I 
don’t look,” 

“What ridiculous nonsense!” still 
speaking very angrily, but blushing so 
violently, that she would have cried for 
very humiliation of doing so at all. 

“Tt isn’t,” he repeated, with cheerful 
calmness. “It is the truth.” 

“T thought you went to the church,” 
she said, rapidly taking up a new grievance, 
perhaps because she found it difficult to 
carry on the other. 

“So I did—only I came back and—sat 
down there to rest.” 

“Without your faithfal companion?” 
with a fine disdain. 

He drew out his pipe and looked at it 
thoughtfully. 

“TI was going to have one, only I 
thought you mignt object. You said the 
other night that I was ruining the 
hangings. I overheard you, so you can’t 
deny it.” 








This was worse and worse; to make 
her the cause of this unusual abstinence ! 

“T am sure I don’t object,” she said, 
haughtily. “You can smoke as many 
pipes as you like. I suppose you are the 
chief person concerned, and if you don’t 
mind making yourself ill F 

He stuffed the pipe back in his pocket. 

“That sounds nicer than only thinking 
of the hangings,” he said, meekly. “I 
won’t smoke for a week.” 

She looked at him with growing dis- 
dain. 

“As if you would be capable of such a 
sacrifice.” 

“Tl do my best,” he said, humbly. 
Then with a queer expression on his face, 
‘Don’t you understand that a pipe is 
sometimes a safety-valve! Would you 
rather I went outside and—swore? I'll 
do that if you prefer it.” 

She flashed one scornful, indignant look 
at him, and then, as somehow it always 
happened, she yielded to his mood. 
Perhaps it was the sharp consciousness 
she always had herself of the insults 
heaped upon him. 

“T think I would rather you smoked,” 
she said, the slightest of smiles on her lips. 

*‘ All right,” he said coolly, but some- 
thing grateful leaped into his eyes and 
made her flush again. 

“T wish you would come out and have a 
look at the rockery I am making,” he 
said. ‘I don’t think it is quite the shape 
Minnie wanted.” 

She hesitated. He asked her again, } 
and she went out obediently with him } 
into the garden. 

The rockery seemed to take some time 
to consider, for quite half an hour passed 
before Miss Smith returned to the house. 
In the meantime, the front door stood 
wide open and the house was unguarded. 
The rockery was some way from the house, 
and the lawn and a shrubbery came 
between it and the drive, 

It was past six when Mrs. Dawe and 
the two girls returned home, They had 
stopped to have tea with a friend in the 
village. Mr. Dawe had gone to see the 
Bishop off at the station. Mrs. Dawe and 
the girls were not in the best of tempers, 
Gwen was tired with the heat and the 
confirmation ceremony, and her head 
ached. Minnie told her mother on the 
way home about what she had overheard 
in the morning between Miss Smith and 
Mr. Bellamy. It disturbed Mrs. Dawe 
considerably, and she was very angry with 
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“Tt would only have upset you,” said 
Minnie, sulkily. She rather dreaded her 
mother’s temper, though she had one of 
her own. “And you would have spoken 
to Miss Smith and there would have been 
a quarrel, and perhaps she would have 
gone off before luncheon.” 

‘Better if she had, if she is only an 
adventuress. And all the silver out for 
the Bishop! And I left her to put it 
away. And the house empty too! Good- 
ness only knows what she mightn’t have 
taken by this time!” 

They hurried on home, filled with all 
kinds of fears and surmises. 

“Perhaps we shall find her gone— 
silver and all!” exclaimed Mrs, Dawe, 
in almost piteous anxiety, for she was 
really convinced of the notion that every- 
one who took her wages was in league 
to rob and pillage her. 

They found Mr. James Brown in the 
Vicarage dining-room, laying the cloth for 
dinner ; and Mrs. Dawe went white with 
apprehension. 

‘‘Where is Miss Smith gone?” she 
asped., 

**T don’t know,” his head a little on one 
side, as he contemplated rather doubtfully 
the aspect of the table. Somehow it did 
not look quite right. The knives and 
forks seemed eccentric in their positions, 
and he could not remember where the 
salt-cellars were placed. 

“Don’t know!” almost screamed Mrs. 


Dawe. ‘ You don’t mean to say that she 
has gone !” 
“Gone! I don’t know. She hasn’t 


come back yet, if that’s what you mean, 
so I just offered to help; but I think 
I had better go and ask Miss Smith how 
to do it,” retreating with rather suspicious 
eagerness to the door. 

* Don’t you understand, mother!” ex- 
claimed Gwen, as her mother stared 
in speechless bewilderment. “It’s that 
wretched little Martha that hasn’t come 
back yet, and James has seized the 
opportunity of having a little flirtation 
with Miss Smith over laying the table.” 
She laughed, not disagreeably. The situa- 
tion amused her. “She suits him, and 
he’s happiest in the kitchen,” turning to 
go upstairs. 

“T do hope the silver is all right,” 
exclaimed her mother. ‘I shall go and 
look it over, and you girls had better see 
to your things. Goodness knows what 





It would have been difficult for even an 
experienced burglar to ransack the Dawes’ 
habitation, so carefully was everything 
locked away. 

But they hurried upstairs all the same 
to search for possible losses. 

A few minutes later came a scream of 
dismay from Gwen’s room, and, with a 
very pale face, she dashed out on to the 
landing to meet her mother and sister 
hurrying out of theirs at her cry. 

‘“* My pearl and diamond ring—and all 
my lovely black lace. Oh! don’t you 
remember what a lot she seemed to know 
about lace one day when we were speaking 
about it? Oh! I couldn’t have believed 
it of her—I couldn’t!” breaking into 
scared, excited crying. “Oh! if only I 
could remember to be more careful; but 
they’re gone!” following her mother and 
sister, who rushed into the room to search. 
“They were in that drawer,” pointing 
to one that stood open, half its contents on 
the floor as she had tossed them out, and 
Gwen sobbed out how she had had the 
lace out to look at, through a suggestion 
of Miss Smith’s that she should use it for a 
dinner-dress, and how she had not locked 
it away again, but put it into the drawer in 
question, and Miss Smith had seen her 
doing so. And the pearl and diamond 
ring she had worn the previous night, and 
that, too, she had put in there on going 
to bed, feeling too tired to unlock 
her jewel-case. She had forgotten to 
lock the drawer before going to church 
that afternoon, and had even left the key 
in it. Sobbing and lamenting she told her 
story, while Mrs. Dawe and Minnie 
searched energetically for the missing 
property. 

Minnie was quite quict, literally appalled 
at the magnitude of the loss. They had 
been a legacy, left by an aunt to Gwen, 
and were valued at over a hundred pounds. 
Mrs, Dawe’s consternation waxed into a 
fury. 

“This must be seen into at once,” she 
said. “I wish your father were here ! 
T'll have the police in, and every corner of 
the house searched. She can’t have got rid 
of them yet.” 

“Unless James has helped her,” sug- 
gested Minnie. “He wasn’t in church 
this afternoon, and they’re such friends.” 

Laughing voices in the dining-room, as 
they hastened downstairs to confront Miss 
Smith, seemed to confirm this statement. 
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When they reached the door, they saw 
Miss Smith standing by the oddly-arranged 
table, giving directions to Mr, James 
Brown, who was doing his best to rectify 
his errors. 

Mrs. Dawe, her face aflame, swept up to 
Miss Smith. 

““What have you done with that ring 
and the lace ?” she asked, hoareely. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Miss SMITH, tumbler in hand, stared at 
her as if she were mad. But Mr. James 
Brown, holding a large carving-fork, took 
a stride nearer, as if to put himself between 
her and his infuriated aunt. 

“You needn’t attempt to brazen it out! 
You’ve taken them, and I'll have your box 
searched and you too. Where are they?” 
with a threatening gesture, which brought 
Mr, James Brown another step nearer. 

“Taken what—where——?” Miss Smith, 
her face white as snow, stammered, and 
stared with widening eyes. 

“Don’t pretend ignorance. My daugh- 
ter’s diamond and pearl ring and her black 
lace. You saw where she put them yester- 
day. We have just found them gone, and 
you were here alone all the afternoon— 
and——” 

“Good Heavens!” Miss Smith swept 
a step forward and Mrs. Dawe retreated. 
“Do you mean to accuse me of steal- 
ing——” the rest choked in her throat. 

“Who else could have taken them?” 
sobbed Gwen. ‘You knew where they 
were and thought so much of the lace! 
Oh!” with a sharp scream, catching hold 
of her mother as Mr. James Brown stepped 
suddenly up to her, the large carving-fork 
in his hand, ‘‘he will murder me. Oh! 
I don’t care a bit,” clutching at her mother 
to draw her away. ‘She may keep them 
—only don’t murder me!” 

Afterwards Mr. James Brown laughed— 
somewhat grimly, it is true—at the scene, 
and at the scared faces of the Dawes as he 
flourished the big fork at them. But for 
the moment, if he did not feel like murder, 
his fary was so terrible that, if they had 
been men, he would have fought them. 

‘Of course you take her part,” sneered 
Minnie, who was anything but a coward. 
“TI don’t suppose you are very particular 
yourself, You-——” 

“Mr, Brown!” Miss Smith, pale and 
trembling, stepped between them, un- 
consciously guided by some instinct to 
spare him, even at this supreme moment 





for herself, “let me hear what they have 
to say—I—I don’t understand.” The 
charge was repeated. 

“It’s an infernal lie!” said Mr. James 
Brown, to the front again, while Gwen 
screamed anew and retreated behind her 
mother. 

“Ts it!” exclaimed Mrs. Dawe in a 
greater fury than ever. ‘“ We shall see—I’ll 
send for the policeman.” 

A faint exclamation broke from Miss 
Smith’s pale lips. All—with the exception 
of Mr. James Brown—thoughtit was of fear. 
He heard its sharpness of shame and dis- 
tress, and he glared at his relations as if 
he would have shaken them to pieces. 

‘Qh, please confess!” cried Gwen, in 
helpless tears. “It will be so unpleasant 
for us all, Give them back, and we'll 
ag—-" 

“How dare you!” exclaimed Miss 
Smith, in such a blaze of indignation, that 
Gwen, with a gasping scream, shrank into 
the background again. 

“Oh! you'll see what we ‘dare,’” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Dawe, ‘TI’ll write to Lady 
Meriton, who gave me your character, and 
tell her what you are, and how you are 
here under a false name. I'll have the 
police here, if I go myself,” turning to the 
door. 

“No, you will not.” Mr, James Brown 
stepped between her and it. “At least I 
have something to say in the matter 
first.” 

What was it in his blazing, steady gaze 
that sent every drop of colour from Mrs. 
Dawe’s face, and made her tremble with 
abject fear? She tried to rally. 

“ And pray what have you to say in the 
matter?” insolently. 

“ A great deal—if any unpleasantness is 
done Miss Smith. Perhaps you will let 
me speak to you alone for a few moments, 
Miss Smith—would not you prefer to leave 
us ?” 

She passed out of the room, no one 
attempting to stop her. The girls stared 
in amazement at their cowed mother. 

“Had not they better go too,” asked their 
cousin quietly. 

With a gesture, their mother dismissed 
them, and, for the next half-hour, she and 
her nephew were shut up in the dining- 
room together. When she came out of it, 
she looked white and haggard—aged by 
years, 

The result of that interview left Mr. 
James Brown outwardly very quiet and 
stern, but inwardly as contented as if he 
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had gained an inheritance, instead of having 
yielded up all claim to one which had been 
treacherously filched from him. 

At his instance, and as part of the 
agreement, Mrs. Dawe spoke to her 
husband and daughters, making the latter 
solemnly swear never to mention the lost 
ring and lace to any one. 

The real facts of the agreement between 
their mother and cousin always remained 
a secret to the girls. Mr. Dawe, who 
understood it well, looked as pale and 
haggard as his wife. There was no need 
for him to give a promise. 

There was more still to come. An 
hour later, in the presence of all the 
family, Mrs. Dawe apologised humbly to 
Miss Smith, and retracted her accusations, 
assuring her that only the excitement of 
the moment had made her speak as she 
did. She even made Gwen and Minnie 
apologise too. 

“That’s right,” said Mr. James Brown, 
cheerfully, when it was all over. ‘“ Now 
we must try and find the thief.” 

His aunt darted a look at him that 
would have annihilated him if it could. 
She still believed Miss Smith to be the 
thief. But abject fear kept her silent. 

An hour or two later, Mr. James Brown, 
strolling down the pathway where he had 
found Miss Smith gathering beans in the 
morning, caught sight of a slender figure 
standing motionless in the moonlight 
which flooded the end of the path. It did 
not stir till he reached it. Then it turned 
slowly round and he saw that Miss Smith 
had been crying. Sbe was still crying. 
Her eyes were wet, and her mouth quivering. 

Mr. James Brown muttered silently 
something that it was as well the Bishop 
did not hear. It was comprehensive and 
took in all his relations. 

“‘T don’t know how to thank you,” said 
Miss Smith. ‘‘If it had not been for you,” 
with a shiver, “I should bave been in the 
hands of the police now.” 

“Let us forget it,” he said, smiling, 
though he paled as he thought how true it 
was. He would never cease to be thank. 
fal that he had been able to spare her 
this ignominy, and that he had kept 
silence through all the past years, so that 


= had been able to speak so effectually at 
ast, 

* And I am not really clear yet,” she 
exclaimed, in a passion of shame and 
indignation. 

‘Do not trouble so much,” he said, a 
little break in his voice. “Iam goivg to 
catch the thief. It was all my fault, 
Some one must have come into the house 
while I was bothering you to give me 
your advice about that con——rockery.” 

“No; it was all my fault. I ought not 
to have left the house,” and then she 
blushed scarlet, and shrank back a little, 
looking up at him with half-defiant appeal. 
“There are other things, too—perhaps I 
deserve it — you heard what she said 
about——” 

Any name you choose to take is good to 
me,” he said. 

“Oh!” she said. And then she broke 
into a little laugh that ended in a sob. 
“How good you are to me!” under her 
breath. 

“Good!” and now the steady voice 
trembled, “good! I would die to serve 
you. Will you be my wife ?— but,” 
hastily, “Tl find the thief even if you 
say—no,” the last word was very low, as if 
his breath had caught in a spasm of fore- 
boding pain. 

Was it possible, that at that moment, 
when he was showing such perfect and 
splendid trust in her, a vision of lost 
position, of scoffing friends, of a fine 
world’s coldness, rose kefore her tear- 
dimmed eyes? If it did, it vanished almost 
before she knew that its baseness had 
shadowed her, and she felt that the world 
was well lost for the sake of this man 
who served in an American store, The 
moonlight shone in her eyes as she looked 
up into his face, and he caught her to his 
heart. 

“Bat my name must be cleared first,” 
she said, after half an hour’s talk, which 
concerned not a soul in the world but 
themselves. ‘I will not come to you 
with a shadow on it, sir; and—and——,” 
quickly, with a queer little laugh, “it 
would be dreadfully awkward for me if 
the story got about before the thief were 
found !” 
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